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BIBLE STORIES. 


Orten on a Sunday evening, Mr. 
Horton reads to his wife and: his two 
little girls out of the big family Bible, 
and as he always chooses some interest- 
ing history, Mary and Bertha enjoy the 
Sunday stories from the Bible, as much 
as the fairy tales of other evenings. He is | 
reading now from the history of David, 
the shepherd-boy, who kept his father's 
flock upon the mountains, but who, com- 
ing down one day to the army of the 
Israelites, found all the host of Israel sore 
afraid, because of a giant named Goliath 
of Gath. 

“Let no man's heart fail because of 
him, said David. “ Thy servant will go 
and fight the Philistine.” And rejecting 
the armour in which Saul would have 
clothed him, he went out against the 
giant with only a sling and a stone. 

You all know the story: how he smote 
the Philistine in his forehead, and saved 


the army of the Israelites. 
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-WORKING IN EARNEST. 


Tom Jennincs is the only son of a poor 
widow, and he always tries his very best 
to get on at school, not only because of 
the pleasure it gives his dear mother to 
see him carry off all the prizes, but also 
because he 1s extremely anxious to gain 
as much knowledge as he can, so that 
when he leaves school he may obtain a 
good situation, and be able to provide his 
mother with more comforts than she can 
now afford. He likes a game of play as 
well as any boy, and is first-rate at cricket 
-and football, but he never idles when he 
ought to be working, as those thoughtless 
boys are doing, who have thrown them- 
selves down by the wayside on their road 
to school, and are laughing at the “prig,” 
as they call Tom, for going so early. 
But T’om goes on his way, caring nothing 
for their jeers, and leaving the foolish 
Arthur to smoke his pipe, which will 
certainly make him feel very sick and ill 


the whole morning. 
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THE HORSES AND THE ICE. 


Two strong horses who were used by 
their master, a farmer, for drawing the 
plough, were turned out into a field during 
the frosty weather, there being no work for 
them to do. One morning they came to 
the pond where they were accustomed to 
drink, and found it frozen hard. They 
stood for some time considering this state 
of things, neither of them liking to put 
his foot on the slippery surface. Att last 
one of them struck the ice with his foot, — 
and then the other, but neither of them 
could break it alone. After afew minutes 
more given to reflection, they resolved 
what to do. Each of them lifted his foot, 
and at the same moment brought down 
their heavy hoofs like sledge-hammers on 
the ice. By this means they broke it all 
into shivers, and made a good-sized hole 
for the water to come up for them to 


drink. 
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THE SHEIK’S REVERIE. 


Tuis is a noble Eastern Sheik, sitting 
on the roof of his house, at eventide, and 
mourning for the loss of his wife, whom 
the Angel of Death has carried away 
from him, to the unknown land beyond 
the grave. 

In his great grief the Sheik has retired 
‘from the busy life below, and indulges 
his sad fancy with thoughts of her he 
has loved and lost. His religion gives 
him no comfort in the hope of again 
meeting her in a better world. In his 
reverie he sees a stork take wing. Vainly 
his eyes follow the flight of the bird across 
the ocean. The bird is soon lost in the 
distance ; even so, he thinks, the soul is 
lost when it takes its flight from earth. 

But no, brave Sheik. The bird, though 
you cannot see it, still with unerring wing 
pursues its path over the waters, and the 
undying soul, though lost to our dim 
sight, follows its appointed path in God's 


universe. 
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THE SUN-DIAL. 


Berore clocks and watches were in 
vented, sun-dials were very common, but 
now we rarely see them, except in old- 
fashioned courtyards and gardens. You 
can, however, easily make a sun-dial for 
yourselves, by cutting a round of card- 
board, and putting a stick through the 
middle of it, and sticking it into the grass- 
plot. Then if you notice at twelve oclock 
- exactly, at what place on your white card- 
board the shadow of the stick falls, and 
mark that, and the same at one oclock, 
and two oclock, and so on during the 
sunny hours, you will find that you have 
a correct sun-clock, by which to tell the 
time of day, for the stick always casts its. 
shadow on the same place at the same 
time. Have-you not often looked at the 
shadow of the window frame on your bed- 
room blind in the morning, and known 
that it-was time to get up when the sun - 
had reacheda certain pane? That formed 


a sort of sun-dial for you. 
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THE BISON. 


Tue Bison is a much larger animal 
than the ox, which in many respects it 
resembles. It has, however, a thick heavy 
mane covering its neck and shoulders, 
and its whole coat is more woolly than 
that of the domestic ox. It is chiefly 
found in the high plains of America, 
where large herds rove in search of food. 
Bisons never attack man unless in self- 
preservation, but when it is forced to fight 
it is a dangerous animal, for it uses its 
short horns with great effect in butting at 
its enemy. The Bison takes its name 
from a peculiar musk-like smell that it 
has; the word “ Bisam” meaning musk. 
Some people say that this smell is more 
like that of violets, and that it 1s not at 
all unpleasant. One way that hunters 
have of catching Bisons, is to drive them 
over the edge of a precipice. The animal 
is killed by its fall, and the hunter then 
goes and takes possession of the car- 


CaSe. 
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THE LAST TOUCHES. 


Loox at this pale young artist, who is 
so intent upon the few last touches he is 
giving to his picture before sending it off 
to the Royal Academy, that he does not 
hear his wife as she comes into the room, 
bringing him a cup of tea to refresh him 
during his work. 

“T wonder whether they will hang it in 
the Academy, Mary?” he says presently, 
turning round to his wife. 

“Oh, yes, I am sure they will, dear, and 
all the newspapers will praise it. You 
never did anything half so — before. 
I think it is beautiful.” 

“ People do not all see with your loving 
eyes, my dear.” 

“ My eyes are right this time, I’m. 
sure, she answers. 

And so they were, for on the first Mon- 
day in May, when the Academy was 
opened, theré was quiteacrowd round this 
‘picture, and there wasa little red mark on 
it, telling that it had already been sold. 
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THE RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Lawson is a very kind good 
lady, and often she goes to visit the poor 
in the miserable dark courts and alleys 
where they dwell. Sometimes she takes 
Ethel and Frank with her, and it makes 
them very sorry to see poor neglected 
children of the same age, perhaps, as 
themselves, playing about in these dismal 
places in dirt and rags, without any one 
to care for them or teach them anything. 
But Mrs. Lawson has lately established 
a ragged school in this place, and what 
do you think was the first thing she did 
when she got her scholars together ? 
Why, she told them that if they came 
with clean hands and faces on the follow- 
ing Monday, she would take them all 
down for a treat into the country. Oh! 
how pleased they were! Some of them 
had never seen a green field before, and 
they ran about picking the golden butter- 
cups with as much delight as if they had 


been made of real gold. 
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\ ye AAW How many poor I see! 

What shall I render to my God 
For all His gifts to me? 


Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God hath given me more; 

For I have food, while others starve, 
Or beg from door to door. 

Dr. Watts. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH 
GRANDPAPA. 


OrtTeN ona Sunday evening, when all 
the rest of the family went to church, my 
dear grandfather and I used to be left 
at home together ; for he was too old to 
go out of an evening and I was too young, 

and then he would take me on his knee 
and tell me beautiful stories out of the 
Bible. I have grown to be a man now, 
and have read all the stories for myself; 
but when I read them or hear them read 
_ inchurch, I seem to see his snowy-white 
head, and to hear his loving voice as he 
told me how Jesus was born a little child 
upon earth, and how He grew up and 
_ became the great Teacher and Saviour 
of men. Sometimes I would fall asleep 
in his arms, and then he would sit musing 
in the twilight on the truths that he had 
been endeavouring to make plain to my 
infant understanding, until the others 
came home and woke grandpapa and 


boy from their dreamings. 
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A SPRIG OF HEATHER. 


Once, when I was living in the heart 
of London, in a dingy house, shut out 
from all pleasant sights and sounds, a 
friend sent me in a letter from Scotland 
a little sprig of purple heather. The 
sight of the moorland flower brought up 
a vision of a scene such as that you see 
in the picture, and the foggy London 
streets were changed into a wild. moor, 
where often as a child I used to play. 
The little rabbits who burrowed on that - 
moor were not more free and playful than 
I was then. They would come out of 
their holes, and peep at me with their 
soft eyes, and then bound off, setting up 
their long ears and skipping along even 
faster than I could run, though I did my 
best sometimes to catch them. The bees 
also loved that heathery moor, and made 
the sweetest honey from its blossoms. 
We cannot appreciate in large towns the 
beauty of God's earth. Cowper truly says, 


‘God made the country—man the town.” 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Sir Tuomas More lived in. the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, and was beheaded 
because he would not acknowledge Henry 
as the head of the Church. He wasa 
most learned man, and wrote a delight- 
ful story called “ Utopia’ —the supposed 
history of a country wherein gold was 
counted of no value, and pearls and pre- 
cious stones were playthings for children. 

On his way to execution, his favourite 
daughter, Margaret Roper, met him, and | 
threw herself into his arms. Their leave- 
taking was most affecting; but afterwards 
Sir Thomas More recovered his wonted 
serenity, and even remarked to the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, who was conducting 
him to the scaffold, “I pray you, see me | 
safe up ; and as for my coming down, you 
may let me shift for myself ;” and in the 
same jesting manner he told the execu- 
tioner to wait until his beard was cut off; 
“For that,” he said, ‘ ‘had committed no 


treason. | 
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SUNDAY EVENING AT 
HOME. 


Lucy Mitpmay is a very good gentle 
little girl, and does all she can to please 
her Mamma and Papa. Indeed, all three 
of the little Mildmays are so well brought 
up, that it is quite a pleasure to be with 
them. Lucy, during the week, has taught 
her younger sister Alice, who ts sitting on 
Papa's knee, that pretty little hymn which 
begins— 

“I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here amongst men, 


How He called little children like lambs to His fold, 
I wish I had been with Him then.” 


Frank also has learntahymn; but kan 
herself has learnt one of King David's 
beautiful Psalms. It is the twenty-third 
—‘“ The Lord is my Shepherd; I 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my 
soul: He leadeth me in the paths of right- 


eousness for His name's sake.” 
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Lord, bring Thy little lambs 
In safety to Thy fold : 
Let not the wolf come near, . 
Nor ravening lion bold. 
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Without Thy tender care 
We soon should go astray ; 
But Thou our Shepherd art, 
And Thou dost know the way. 
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A FLEMISH HEROINE. 


Once, when: one of the towns of 

_ Flanders was in revolt, a circumstance 

that very frequently happened in Flemish 

towns in the middle ages, a young hero- 

ine, a daughter of the people, rose up, 

and by her gentle words stilled the angry 
passions of the populace. 

“Hear me, my good townsfolk,” she ex- 
claimed: “what good will it do ye if ye 
murder every noble in the land, and burn 
all the palaces of the rich? will that help 
you to provide food for wives and little 
ones? Ye are oppressed and ground 
down by your rulers, ye say, but so were. 
the Israelites of old, yet God in His own - 
good time delivered them. Take not 
the matter.in your own hands, but trust 
to God to lighten the heavy burdens. 
under which ye now labour. Rage not 
like heathen, so furiously together, but go: 
to your homes, and to-morrow meet with- 
out these arms, to take peaceful measures. 


for the redress of your wrongs. 
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THE MAN AND THE EAGLE. 


A man having noticed an Eagle fly 
away from her nest in quest of food, 
climbed up the rocks in order to gain — 
possession of her eaglets. But before he 
could do so, and just as he had placed 
himself in a very dangerous position, the | 
Eagle, as if warned of his intent, returned, 
and immediately made a dash against the 
would-be robber of her young. The man 
had no power to resist the Eagle's attack, 
for he was obliged to hold on with both 
hands to the cliff, and he must in the end 
have been thrown down, had not his cap 
come off during one of the Eagle's as- 
saults. This fell down the cliff; and the 
Eagle, imagining perhaps that the man’s. 
head had come off with it, straightway 
flew after it, and thus gave the man time 
to climb to a place of greater safety. He 
did not seek to rob eagles’ nests after this. 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


Tue Hippopotamus 1s not, as you see, 
a very beautiful animal; but, unless at- 
tacked, it is, in spite of its huge size, a 
very quict and harmless one generally. 
It lies all day wallowing in the mud of 
large rivers, and only comes on the dry 
land at night-time in search of food. It 
lives chiefly upon green grass, but is very 
particular about the sort of grass, and 
will often go a long way in search of a 
dainty kind. » 

The Hippopotamus is only found in 
Africa, and chiefly on the banks of the 
Upper Nile, where Dr. Livingstone has 
been travelling for so long. Its flesh is 
eaten, and is said to be much like fat 
pork; indeed, the Hippopotamus itself 1s 
extremely like a monstrous over-fed prize 
Pig: 3 
The Hippopotamus at the Zoological 
Gardens had a young one a little time 
ago, and a great fuss was made about the 
“baby ;” but unfortunately it died. 
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A SCENE IN EGYPT. 


Tuis is an Egyptian maiden who has 
been to fetch water from the Nile, and 1s 
now carrying it home in this easy fashion 
on her head. No English girl could sup- 
port a large pitcher full of water on her 
head as this Egyptian girl is doing ; but 
this is the ordinary way of carrying water 
in Egypt, where it has often.to be fetched 
from great distances. 

You have, no doubt, heard of the great 
African traveller, Dr. Livingstone, who 
has been thought to be lost for so long, 
but who has recently been discovered in 
‘the wilds of Africa. He is trying to find 
out where the great river Nile, that you 
see in the distance in the picture, rises. 
The Nile is a great blessing to Egypt, 
where but little rain falls; for at certain 
times in the year, it overflows its banks, 
and all the fields near it lie under water. 
Then the people sow their corn, which 
quickly springs up, and yields an abun-. 


dant harvest. 
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THE VILLAGE CHOIR. 


Loox at this village choir. How very 
heartily its members are singing! The 
music is not very good, perhaps: indeed, 
It is probably sadly out of tune, and fas- 
tidious people would be shocked at it; 
but it satishes this humble congregation, 
and, what is most important of all, 

_ “Tt means His praise, however poor: 
An angel’s song can do no more.” 

We may go to a grand cathedral, and 
listen to the pealing organ, and the clear 
voices of the well-trained choristers; and 
yet, often our hearts remain heavy, and | 
we find ourselves utterly unable to take 
part in the joyful anthem that rises to the 
Lord. But at other times, in a poor little 
church or chamber, or 1n the quiet of our 
own home, we find our hearts swelling 
with joy and gratitude, and we are able 
to sing, in glad thankfulness, “‘ We praise 
Thee, O Lord: we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord! All the earth doth 


worship Thee, the Father everlasting !” 
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Lord, how delightful ’t is to see 
A whole assembly worship Thee! 
At once they sing, at once they pray : 
They hear of heaven, and learn the 
Way. 

Dr. WarTTs. 
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RUTH AND NAOMI. 


You all, no doubt, have heard the 
affecting story of Ruth and Naomi. 

When Naomrs husband and her two 
sons were taken away by the Angel of © 
Death, she determined to return into 
the land of Judah, but besought her two 
daughters-in-law to remain in their own 
country of Moab. And Orpah did so; 
but the kind gentle Ruth would not leave 
_ the sorrowing Naomi, but said, when she 
urged her to go back, “Intreat me not 
to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee ; for whither thou goest I will 
go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God.” 

This last declaration was indeed im- 
portant, for the God of Naomi was the 
true God, the great Jehovah of the Jews ; 
whereas the Moabites worshipped idols. 
It was God who put it into Ruth's mind 
to follow Naom: thus; and we know how 


He rewarded and blessed her. 
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THE POLAR BEAR. 


THE native home of the White or 
Polar Bear, whose acquaintance you 
have made, perhaps, at the Zoological 
Gardens, is in Greenland and the coun- 
tries around the North Pole. It lives 
amidst the snow and ice of those. cheer- 
less regions, where winter reigns for nine 
months in the year, and summer only for 
three. Sailors often land from their ships 
upon one of the huge icebergs that float 
about in those northern seas, in order to 
get a shot at one of these animals: this 
is not always so easy, for Bears are very 
wary animals, and swim across from ice- 
berg to iceberg if they are pursued. Only 
if a Bear is seen with her cubs, then the 
huntsmen know that they have a good 
chance, for the young ones:cannot escape 
so quickly as the mother; and the Bear 
mother will not leave her little ones, but, 
even after they are shot dead, as you see 
in the picture, stays howling over their 
bodies until she is killed herself. 
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HARVEST HOME. 


Tuts is the last waggon-load of ripe 
corn that is being taken home so joyfully . 
to the big old barns of Oakwood Farm 
this evening. No wonder all the people 
shout and sing! for it has been a capital 
harvest this year, and not a single drop 
of rain has fallen during the whole time 
of the reaping. 

There will be a good supper to-night 
for all the harvesters at Oakwood Farm. 
And to-morrow there will be a thanks- 
giving in the old church, which has al- 
ready been decorated by the clergyman’s 
daughter with little sheaves of wheat and 
barley, with scarlet poppies intertwined. 
Old Farmer Winter does not approve of 
the poppies, “Seeing as how they spoil 
the corn,” he says. But God made the 
poppies as well as the wheat, good old 
farmer,—the wheat for our service, and 
the poppies for our delight ; and you can 
afford to spare a few ears for the sake of 


the beauty the poppies give to your fields. 
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AN EVENING PRAYER. 


Lovine Father, look on me, 

From the heaven I cannot see; 
Make my young heart pure and white, 
Bless Thy little child this night. 


Bless Mamma and dear Papa, 
Bless my friends both near and far, 
Bless all creatures great and’ small,— 


Thou art Father of them all. 


And forgive, great God, I pray, 
All that I ve done wrong to-day. 
Thou art grieved when I do ill; 
But, oh, Father! love me still. 


In Thy love I lay my head, 
Peaceful, on my little bed ; 
Watch around me while I sleep, 


And all evil from me keep. 


And to-morrow, when ’t is day, 
In my work and in my play, 
Be Thine arms around me still, 


_ Guiding me to do Thy will. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


Have you ever read the history of Joan 
of Arc? She was a brave French peasant 
maiden who believed herself to be in- ~ 
spired by God to save her country, in that 
dreadful time when it seemed as if it must. 
fall into the hands of the English. The 
French King, Charles the Seventh, was 
nearly in despair when Joan went to him, 
and offered to lead his army to the relief of 
Orleans-—a town that was then besieged 
by the English. From the moment that 
Joan of Arc appeared against them, the 
English were no longer victorious. The 
“Maid of Orleans,’ as she was called, 
carried all before her; and, at last, she 
put the French crown on the head of 
Charles the Seventh. One day, however, 
in a fight outside a town, she fell, through 
the cowardice or treachery of her soldiers, 
into the hands of the English, who, it is 
very sad to relate, treated their brave 
captive very cruelly, and at last burnt her 


at the stake as a witch. 
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IN CHURCH. 


Tuis is the first time little Margaret 
has been to church, and she is full of 
- wonder at everything she sees and hears. 
She behaves very well, however; and 
when the people sing, she stands up ona 
hassock and joins in with her pretty little 
voice. She does not know the words they 
are singing; but that does not trouble her, 
for she can always find words of her own. 

“ Does God love little Kitty ?” asked. 
Margaret, one day. 

“Yes, my dear, you know He loves 
all things that He has made.” 

“Then I think Kitty ought to say her 
prayers too, Mamma, and thank the good 
God for: loving her. 

“So she would, no doubt, my love, if 
she were able ; but you see she can only 
~ say, ‘Miow;’ but God understands the 
language of little kittens as well as of 
little children, and Jesus Himself has 
told us that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge.” 
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Little birdies sweetly praise 
God in heaven above :. 


My young voice, I, too, would raise 
And thank Him for His love. 


5 


Little birdies do not know 
That they are His care; 

Yet their-gratitude they show, 
And praise Him unaware. — 
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THE DROMEDARY. 


Tue Dromedary isa species of Camel, 
and is used by the Arabs as a beast 
of burden in the great sandy deserts of 
Asia Minor, that are described in the 
Bible as “waste and howling wilder- 
_nesses. No other animal could travel 
in such places; but the Camel seems to 
have been especially formed by Nature 
for the work it has to do. It can travel 
long distances under a scorching sun 
with a weight of five or six hundred 
pounds upon its back, and 1s able to— 
remain an immense time without drink- 
-ing. This is owing to the peculiar con- 
struction of its stomach, which 1s arranged 
like a number of little water-tanks, and 1s 
capable of holding a large quantity of 
water in reserve for time of need. Camels 
formed a chief part of the wealth of the 
patriarchs of the Bible. Job had six thou- 
sand. Their flesh and milk are principal 
articles of food with the Arabs, even to 


the present day. 
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THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


One of the stories that my grandfather 
used to tell me on Sunday evenings was 
about the beautiful Land of Promise 
which the Israelites, at God’s command, 
journeyed acrossthe desert tofind. When | 
they got near its borders, however, they 
sent forth spies to examine the country 
and see what it produced. The men 
returned, bearing fruit with them, and 
bringing wonderful accounts of the rich- 
ness of the land, which they described as 
“flowing with milk and honey;” but they 
said the people of the land are very strong 
and big, “so that we seemed like grass- 
hoppers before them, and their cities are 
walled and very great.’ So the Children 
of Israel wept and murmured against 
Moses and Aaron, and were afraid to 
go up and possess the land, although the 
Lord was on their side, who, as they had 
so often experienced, was greater and . 
more to be feared than all who were 


against them. 
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-THE KIND SWISS PASTOR: 


Loox at this good old Swiss pastor, 
who has just returned from a trip over 
the mountains. All the little children of 
his flock are crowding around him to 
bid him welcome home. He is a great 
favourite with the little ones, for he is 
never tired of playing with them and 
telling them beautiful stories. He has 
~ no children of his own, but all the people 
of the village call him. “the father ;” so, 
you see, he has a numerous family. 

When this good pastor hears that any . 
child of his flock has done anything wrong, 
he does not rebuke him or even tell him 
of his misconduct, but he looks sadly 
upon him, and appears to be so grieved 
that one of the tender lambs that he is 
hoping to bring safely into the Master's 
fold should have gone astray, that the 
foolish little lamb is never happy until it 
has-asked forgiveness, and seen a smile 
once more lighting up the kind pastor’s 


face. | 
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THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 


Tuts poor young mother is very sad, 
for her little boys Papa 1s away at the 
wars, and she does not know at any 
moment but that she may hear that her 
sweet little baby boy is an orphan. All 
through the long day she has been moving 
restlessly about, unable to settle to any 
occupation, for she knows that a great 
battle is impending, and she 1s waiting, 
oh! so anxiously, for tidings, like many 
other soldiers’ wives at this dreadful time. 
But this evening a deep peace has fallen 
upon her: she has taken up some needle- 
work, and as she gently touches the baby's 
cradle to soothe him to rest, she sings in 
a low tone— 

“Only my restless heart keep still, 
And wait in cheerful hope: content 
To take whate’er His gracious will, 


His all-discerning love, hath sent.” 
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: (ay USH! my dear. Lie still, and slumber! 
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Eo . Holy angels guard thy bed! 

\ Bee * I 1 1 ie — 
(OS aaa apres blessings, without number, —_ 
ay ently falling on thy head. — 
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HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 


Littte children who are strong and 
healthy, and able to run about in the happy 
sunshine, have you ever thought of what 
it must be to lie for weeks and months 
in bed, unable perhaps to move without 
pain? Yet this is what many dear children 
are obliged todo. It1is a touching sight 
to see the poor little sufferers lying in long 
rows in their neat little iron bedsteads, 
in the Hospital for Children in Great 
Ormond Street. Although they are so 
ill; they are very happy and contented, and 
far better cared for there than they could. 
be in their own homes. ‘They have narrow 
wooden trays, that fit across their beds, 
for tables, on which to place their meals 
and playthings; for many of them enjoy 
a game of play as well as healthy children, 
though not quite in such a boisterous 
manner, They enjoy picture-books also 
very much, [I shall send them this one, 
and if you have any you can give them, 
I am sure you will be pleased to do so. 
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THE HIRELING SHEPHERD. 


Do vou remember the verse in St. 
John that says, “ But he that is an hireling 
and not the shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and 
leaveth the sheep and fleeth, and the wolf. 
catcheth them and scattereth the sheep”? 
I think this picture must be meant to 
illustrate that parable, for see, the wolf 
has caught a poor defenceless sheep by 
the throat, and the hireling, instead of 
driving him away, is running away him- 
self in great alarm, leaving the whole flock 
to be scattered. 

Not so would the Good Shepherd act. 
You know who has called Himself the 
Good Shepherd, and who has declared 
that “ My sheep shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand.” We are the sheep, and you little 
childrenare the lambs of that Good Shep- . 
herd’s flock. Oh, how safe we are in His 
care, iffonly we hear His voice and follow 


Him! 
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LEARNING TO READ IN 
OLDEN TIMES. 


_ Tuese two serious little maidens in the 
picture are children of the olden time, as 
you may tell by their quaint heavy caps, 
which were in fashion in the time of King 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth. 
The elder of the two is teaching the 
younger to read from acostly Psalm-book 
printed, perhaps, by William Caxton, or 
one of the early printers. Books were npt 
then as plentiful as they are now, we must 
remember. Even people who were mo- 
derately rich, rarely possessed more than 
two or three volumes, which they prized 
ds great treasures; and poor people had 
none at all, nor would they have been of 
any use to them, for few knew how to read. 
As for children’s books, of which there 
are so many now-a-days, there were none 
at all then, and studious little girls and 
boys had to spell out their words from 
some old chronicle or istory—probably 
the only book in the house. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Tuts picture represents Robinson 
Crusoe telling his father that he wishes to 
go to sea. His father warns him of the 
danger into which he is running, and tells 
him that God will not bless him in the 
foolish step he is taking; but it is all of 
no avail, for though the young Robinson 
is touched for a time by his father’s words, 
in a few days, as is so often the case, his 
~ good adv:ce is forgotten, and the head- 
strong boy determines to run away to sea. 
You all know the sad disasters he met 
with there—how he was thrown upon a 
desert island, and lived there for years 
all by himself, without ever speaking to 
‘a single human being, except the poor 


' savage Friday. 


Robinson Crusoe is of course only a 
tale, and it does not follow because a boy 
runs away to sea, that therefore he will 
be wrecked upon a desert island; but 
assuredly if he disobeys his parents, he 


will have to suffer in some way or other. 
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DISOBEDIENCE. 


Peruars the worst suffering that he 
will have to undergo will be in after years, 
when his parents are laid in the church- 
yard. Then the memory will arise, of 
how he vexed them in his youth, and he 
will cry, “ Oh, father, oh, mother! if I 
could. have you back with me now, how 
differently I would behave!” But, alas! 
it is too late to repent towards them, when 
those we love cannot hear our voice; but © 
we have a Father in heaven, whose ear ts 
ever open to the cry of a repentant heart, 
and Jesus has told us that there is joyin | 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth. 

Dear children, remember that in loving 
and obeying your father and mother, you 
are loving and obeying your Father who 
is in heaven, and that your disobedience 
to your earthly parents is disobedience to 
Him. The only way you can show that 
you love God is by loving those whom 
He has given you to love. 


Disobedience is want of love. 
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AFRAID 
Wuart its little Ruth afraid of, that she 


clings so closely to her elder sister Mamie, 
when Tommy, who ts pretending to be 
a bear, invites them all into the den that 
he has made in the hollow trunk of the 
old oak tree? Why, it is rather dark in 
there, and silly little Ruth does not like 
going into a dark place out of the merry 
sunlight. Ruth will not go to sleep at 
night without a light in her room, which 
is very foolish of her; but she is a timid 
little child, and her brothers and sisters 
are careful not to frighten her. By-and- 
bye, when Ruth is older, she will know 
better, and trust her Father who 1s in 
heaven to take care of her in the darkness 
as well as in the light. Mamie is very 
kind to little Ruth, and is indeed quite 
like a mother to her, for these poor chil- 
dren have no mother to love. them, and 
if it were not for Mamie’s care, I fear 
they would often feel lonely and un- 


happy. 
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EVENTIDE. 


Tue day's work is done, the sun sinks in 
the golden clouds of the western sky, and 
already in the grey east a few pale stars 
are visible. Good Matthew Purday and 
his two young daughters come out and sit 
in the cool of the evening, outside their 
pretty thatched cottage; and now, hark! 
the evening hymn arises, sounding very 
sweetly in the ears of the tired labourer, 
who is taking his way home across the 


fields— 


“Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light ; 
Keep me, oh, keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath Thine own almighty wings.’ 


After this, these quiet country people 

will go to bed before it gets dark enough 
to need candles; for to burn candles, ex- 
cept in the winter-time, is esteemed pure 
waste in Matthew Purday’s household ; 
and as every one in it 1s up by five o ‘clock | 
in the morning, it is necessary to go to 
bed in good time. 
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WHAT IS SHE READING? 


Wuart is Ella reading, I wonder, that 
seems to be of such great interest to her- 
self and her sisters? See, Mary and 
Jeanie have laid down their work, and 
_have become quite absorbed in the story. 
What can it be about? One would like 
to turn back to the title-page of the book 
and see the name of it, but as one cannot 
do that, we must guess what it is. What 
do you guess? I think itis the description 
of the House Beautiful in the ‘ ‘Pilgrim's 
‘Progress,’ and of the three maidens, 
Prudence, Piety, and Charity, that Ella is 
reading aloud in her sweet musical voice. 
And as she reads, her sisters wish that 
they could become more like those fair 
-maidens of Bunyan’s dream, and Mary, 
who 1s a very thoughtful young lady, falls 


- 4ntoa muse, and instead of herself and her 


sisters sitting in the little modern library, 
she sees the grand halls of the House 
Beautiful, and Christian discoursing with 


the wise maidens who dwelt therein. 
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AN ERRAND OF KINDNESS. 


Wuat a wintry scene! The trees are 
bare of leaves, and the snow lies deep on 
the ground, whilst overhead the sky is of - 
a dull grey, as 1f another snow-storm was 
coming on. Yetall this does not prevent 
the kind lady that you see trudging briskly 
along the snow-covered path through the 
wood, from going to see a poor. woman 
who.is lying very ill in that small thatched 
cottage. 

Yesterday a dear little baby was born 
into this cold world, and its mother 1s 
now lying very ill in that lonely cottage 
in the wood. Mrs. Linton heard of the 
poor woman's illness, and at once set 
forth, bearing some warm flannel to wrap 
up the poor little baby, and some beef- 
tea for the mother. Let us hope. she 
will recover; but should God call her 
away, He has provided a kind friend 
for her little baby in the good lady who 
is now braving snow and wind to go and 


see what she can do for it. 
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THE STAR-FISH. 


“Did God make star-fish, Mamma ?” 
asked little Tommy one day, bringing up 
a large star-fish that he had picked up on 
the sands. 

Yes, my dear: you know He made 
everything. 

“What funny things star-fish are, 
Mamma! Arthur says they don’t mind 
being chopped up into little pieces, be- 
cause each piece grows into a star-fish 
again. Is that true?” | 

“Yes, my dear: it is something like 
taking a little cutting of a geranium, and 
setting it in the ground to become a plant 

itself.” | 

“ Are they plants, Mamma ?” 

“No, but there are a few animals that 
increase in the same way as plants, by 
throwing off little limbs or branches, each 
of which grows into a perfect animal.” 
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SUMMER-TIME. 


It is Summer-time, and the sun blazes 
down fiercely on the open fields, ripening 
the green corn; the heat in the towns 
has become oppressive, but here in this 
cool glade, beneath the thick shade of 
the trees, and with the refreshing sound 
of the rippling waters in your ears, it 1s 
very pleasant to lie reading some favourite 
poet, during the sultry hours, letting the 
beauty of the green earth steal softly over 
your senses. What endless variety the 
change of the seasons gives to this world 
of ours! Suppose it were always Summer, 
or always Winter, how wearisome it would 
be! We should lose all the pleasure of 
seeing one season melt into the other— 
of watching the opening buds of Spring, 
and the leaves turning gold and brown in 
the Autumn. It 1s God’s love, we should 
ever remember, that gives us this infinite 
variety of beauty. He might have made 
all the earth of one dull hue; but He has 


clothed it in ever-changing loveliness. 
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THE HUMBLE LOT. 


THis, as you see, 1s a very poor Scotch 
cottage: there are only two rooms in it. 
The kitchen in the picture is a small 
whitewashed bed-room, behind where the 
father and mother, these two little girls, 
and a baby boy, who is now in his cradle, 
all sleep at night. But, although the cot- | 
tage is small and humble, it is beautifully 
clean, and everything is as neat as fingers 


can make it. And nowon Sundayeven- 


ing, when all work 1s put aside, and Jamie 
Dawson reads to his wife and bairns a 
chapter in the Bible before they have 
their frugal supper of porridge, you will 
scarcely find more contented happy hearts 
anywhere than those of this little family. 
For it 1s not riches that make people 
happy. Sometimes we think, Oh, if we 
could only have such and such things, 
how happy we should be; but when we 
get the things we wished for, we begin 
wishing for something else; whereas a 
contented heart always has its desires. 
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There is a rare sweet flower 
that grows 
Best on the poorest soil ; 
‘Tis cultivated most by those 
Whose hands are hard with 
toil. 


And, often, to the humble cot, . 
This flower a grace has lent, 
To richer homes vouchsaféd 
not. 
Men call this flower“ Content.”. 
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THE HERON. 


Tue Heron makes its nest on the top 
of tall trees; but, as it lives chiefly on 
frogs and small fishes, it is most frequently 
met with on the banks of streams, or in 
marshy places. A greedy Heron has 
been known to eat as many as five her- 
rings for his supper. It uses its long 
beak to catch its prey. The Rev. J. G. 
Wood relates that sometimes it will pick 
up an eel in its beak, and not being 
able to kill it at once, will go on land 
and knock the eel’s head against a stone, 
so as to kill it. The neck of the Heron 
stretches as if it were made of india- 
rubber when it eats, so that it 1s able to 
swallow a fish that looks much bigger 
than the throat down which it is gulped. 

Herons are mentioned in the Bible, 
and there are stilla great many to be met 
with in Palestine. They have become rare 
of late years in England; but formerly 
a dish of Heron was served up at every 
great banquet. 
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A WEST INDIAN ISLAND. 


Tus 1s most likely a scene in one of | 
those lovely islands of the West Indies 
that travellers have described as being 
Paradises of beauty. Nowhere does 
vegetation grow with such luxuriance as 
in these tropical islands. Cacti, such as 
we have in small pots in our hothouses, 
- grow wild there, and pine-apples are to 
be found by hundreds on the low cliffs. 
Bananas, guavas, juniper-apples, and 
many other delicious fruits,. unknown in 
this country, likewise flourish in those 
warm regions. 

Many of them, however, are very un- 
healthy; and in the low wooded regions 
it is generally fatal to Europeans to sleep 
out of doors at night. Yellow fever pre- 
vails; and we often hear of a whole ship's 
crew being attacked with it, in conse- - 
quence of the sailors having ventured on 
shore, and having been tempted by the 
extreme beauty of the scene to remain for 

the night, instead of returning to their ship. 
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“MY BEST FROCK.” 


“WILL you come with me to call upon 
poor Mrs. Sherwin?” said Mrs. Lawson, 
to Ethel, one day. ‘Her little girl 1s 
still very weak; and I should like you 
to carry her some beef-tea.” 

“Oh, Mamma, I cannot go to-day,’ 
answered Ethel, “because I have got my 
best frock and my velvet jacket on; and 
I’m afraid I should spoil them if I went 
into that dirty court where Mrs. Sherwin 
lives.” 

“Then go and change them, my dear.” 

Ethel did not like to do this, for she 
was very vain of her pretty frock and 
jacket. But when her Mamma came home 
and told her that Bessie Sherwin had 
seemed very disappointed at not seeing 
her, and that Mrs. Sherwin had said that 
Bessie had been looking forward to see- 
ing Ethel all the week, she felt very much 
ashamed of her selfishness and vanity in 
allowing her pride in her fine clothes to 


prevent her doing an act of kindness. 
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The roses and the lilies 
That grow in beauty there, 
They toil not and they spin not, 
To make themselves so fair. 
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THE GLEANER. 


Lizzie Mites is the youngest daughter 
of a poor widow; and as her mother is now 
very old and-not able to work, Lizzie will 
not go out to service as her elder sisters 
have done, but stays at home, and earns 
what she can by doing alittle needlework. 
‘To-day, you see, she has been out glean- 
ing inthe cornfields, and is bringing home 
two good bundles of corn that the miller 
will grind into nice white flour. This will 
last Lizzie and her mother for a long time, 
for 1t 1s not very much their small house- 
hold needs. Lizzie, on her way home, 
has to cross a brook, and although’ there 
are stepping-stones, she takes off her 
shoes and stockings, for the cool water 
feels pleasant to her tired feet. When 
her mother sees what she has gleaned, 
she compares her to Ruth in the Bible, 
who also, you remember, went out into 
the cornfields and gleaned ; and she says | 
she thinks the reapers must have let some 
ears fall in her way as they did for Ruth. 
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THE BULLFINCH. 


One day, as Joseph Ford was return- 
ing home from his work, he heard a faint 
chirp, and, looking down, saw a poor bull- 
finch lying on the ground, with its wing 
broken. He picked it up, bound up its 
wing very carefully, and put it in a cage 
for his little girl The bird was quite 
tame after this, and Katie and her father 
grew very fond of it. One day arich lady 
came to the cottage where Joseph Ford 
lived, and admired the bird so much, 
that she offered to give five shillings for it. 
But Katie looked so sad at the thought 
of parting with her dear Bully, that her 
father refused the lady's offer, saying that 
although he was a poor man, he should 
not like to sell the bird that his little girl 
loved. | 

“ Besides,” he said, “its song often 
cheers me when I am sad and weary, for 
it always seems to me to sing of God's 
love, which sometimes, when I am dis- 
contented, I am apt to forget.” 
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TREES. 


How solemn it is to walk through a 
dim forest at eventide, and listen to the 
wind sighing through the branches of the 
tall trees! Does not the mind naturally 
turn, under such circumstances, to Him 
who is the soul of all this beautiful unt- 
verse? ‘Looking from Nature up to 
Nature's God, we may exclaim with an 
American poet— 


“Father, Thy hand 
Hath rear’d these venerable columns; Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof; Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in Thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow, 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old, and died 
Among their branches; till at last they stood, 
As now they stand—massy, and tall, and dark : 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker.” 


_ The trees in the picture are Aspens; 
they are remarkable for shivering with the 
slightest breath of wind. It is this pecu- 
liarity that the Mamma is pointing out 


to her little daughter. 
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JUDITH. 


Have you ever heard of the Jewish 
heroine, Judith, and how with God's help 
she delivered her country, when the King 
of Assyria waged war against Israel ? 

The Assyrian General, Holofernes, a 
man who despised God, was besieging 
the city of Bethulia, and had cut off all 
the water, so that the inhabitants were 
dying of thirst. In this terrible strait, 
Judith, a beautiful widow, came forward, 
and promised to deliver her people if 
they would wait and trust in God. 

_ Accordingly, she went forth to the tent 

of Holofernes, and with wily words de- 
ceived the Assyrian, so that he took great 
delight in her. And one day he made a 
feast for her, and said, “ Drink now, and 
be merry.” But Judith, when she saw 
her enemy lying alone on his bed, took 
his sword, and crying, “Strengthen me, 
O God of Israel, this day!” smote his 
neck, and bore his head away with her 
to the city of Bethula.. 
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THE STAG, 


Tue Stag is the male, and the Hind 
that you will see in another picture, is 
the female of the large family of Deer 
—members of which are found in every 
country in the world, with the exception 
of Australia and South Africa. 

The Stag is distinguished from the 
Hind by its horns, which often grow to 
a great size. These horns fall off every 
Spring, but grow again very quickly 
during the Summer, and each year they 
grow larger than before; so that, up toa 
certain period, the older the Stag is, the 
larger are its horns. 

There is an old legend relating to the 
Stag, which tells us that once, as Saint 
Hubert, who, in his early life, was a very 
wicked man, wasout hunting,a Stag stood 
across his path, bearing a crucifix between 
its horns, St. Hubert, converted by the 
supposed miracle, fell on his knees, and 
henceforth occupied himself in good 


works, and led a truly religious life. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, 


Wake, my love! ’tis Sunday morning! 
From the dawning, | 
Little birds have sung His praise. 
Wilt thou, then, lie idly dreaming, 
- While the earth with joy is teeming, 
On this fairest of all days? 


Wake, my love! the bells are ringing, 
And sweet singing 
Rises from the school-house near. 
Wake, and unto God commend thee: 
Through this day may He defend thee: 
May His love shine on thee, dear. 
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THE BEAR. 


Here was a fearful position to be in! 
Two men, who were working together 
in a forest, were suddenly pursued by a 
large brown Bear. One of them managed 
to escape upa tree; but the other, seeing 
the Bear close upon him, fell down flat 
on the ground, and laid there as if he 
were dead. He had heard that Bears 
never touch dead animals, and therefore 
he thought this the best thing to be done. 
And when the Bear came up, it sniffed all 
round him, tried to move him with his big 
paw, and finally, being, as it would seem, 
satished that he was really dead, walked 
away without doing him the least harm. 

Bears are not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, ferocious animals: only when 
they are attacked, or have been robbed 
of their cubs, they turn very savage. 

There is an allusion made to this in 
_ Proverbs. Solomon says, “ Let a bear, 

‘robbed of her whelps, meet a man, rather 


than a fool in his folly.” 
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SENT BY GOD. 


In my sorrow thou hast come, 
My little baby dear ; 

And while my armsare round thee clasp, 
I feel that God is near. 


He has sent thee to me, sweet, 
To comfort and to cheer ; 

And when I see my baby smile, 
I think that God 1s near. 


And sitting all alone, my sweet, 
The world seems cold and drear, 

But when I look at thee, my sweet, 
[ know that God 1s near. 
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ELIZABETH FRY. 


EvizaBETH Fry was a Quaker lady, 
who spent her whole life in deeds of lov- 
ing charity to her neighbours; and, like 
the Good Samaritan, she considered all 
were her neighbours who were sick or 
afflicted, or had fallen among thieves. 
One of her kind actions was going to 
read the Bible to the miserable wretches 
in Newgate Prison. At first they used to 
scoff at her, and use bad language; but 
by degrees, as she came again and again, 
some of the most hardened hearts were 
touched, and wretched women, who had 
no hope on earth, drew near to hear of 
God's great mercy. 

Look at that poor young woman seated 
ona basket, gazing up so earnestly in Mrs. 
Fry's face. She is in Newgate for the 
murder of her little baby; yet surely, if 
ever heart was broken and conirite, ie 
is; and even she feels a gleam of hope as 
Mrs, Fry reads: “A broken andacontrite 
heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.” 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


You have no doubt heard of Florence 
Nightingale, and her good work. When - 
our soldiers, who had fought so bravely 
in the Crimean War, were lying wounded 
and sick in the hospital at Scutari, she 
got together a staff of nurses, and went 
out from England to nurse them. Oh, 
how thankful the poor men were when > 
they saw her coming! and, as she passed 
by their beds, gently ministering to their 
wants, many a blessing from those rough 
soldiers lighted upon her. They used to 
declare that even her shadow falling upon 
them did them good. | 

It is a blessed thing to have some un- 
selfish work to do in the world. We can- 
not all go and be nurses to sick soldiers, 
it is true; but if we try, we can all find 
some work to do for the sake of others. 
Even little children can often do useful 
work for those around them, and can show 
kindness in many ways to the poorer 


children of their neighbourhood. 
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A CAREFUL NURSE. 


A FARMER was accustomed to go every 
_ Saturday in his cart to market; but when 
he had sold all his vegetables, he did not 
return home immediately, but sent his 
horse and cart back without him. One 
day, as the good old horse was jogging 
quietly down the lane that led back to 
the farm, he saw one of the farmer's little 
children who had fallen down, and was 
lying crying in the middle of the road. 
Old Neddy—that was the name of the 
horse—stopped immediately, seeing the 
danger the child was in, and after con- 
sidering for a minute that if he left it, 


another horse might come by andrun over _ 


it, he gently picked it up by its clothes, 
and carried it in his mouth all the way 
home to its mother, who, you may be sure, 


was very grateful to old Neddy for being — 


such a careful nurse to her little boy. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


Hark! a Christmas Carol rises 
On the cold clear Winter night ; 
’T is the Waits outside are singing— 
Singing tidings of delight. 


On a cold night of December 
There was born a little Child: 
All have heard the wondrous story 
Of His life so sweet and mild. 


‘Peace on earth!” once sang the Angels: 
“Peace on earth !°"—The message tell ; 
While the woods and hills re-echo 
Glory to Emmanuel! 
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THE GOAT. 


Tue Goat is an animal that is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible. It was 
used by the Jews for food and clothing, 
and also for sacrifice; so that it wasa 
very important animal in old times. In 
Switzerland, and in other mountainous 
countries, large flocks of Goats are kept 
—their milk being used to make cheese. 

Goats and Sheep, though feeding in 
the same field, and watched over by the 
same shepherd, will never mix together. 
The Goats always run about, climbing 
the rocks, and getting into dangerous 
places; while the quiet Sheep remain 
peacefully grazing in the green pastures 
near their shepherd. 
~ Does not this call to mind the picture 
that our Lord has drawn of the Last 
Day ?—when He shall separate His 
sheep from the goats, and “shall set the 
sheep on His right hand, and the goats 
on the left.” Oh, let us pray that we may 
be found among His sheep. 
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WHAT DOES THE MOON 
SEES 


Wuute sound asleep in my bed I lie, 
Dear Moon, you are travelling on in the 


sky, 
Siete your light over land and sea: — 
Tell me, dear Moon, what is it you see? _ 


You shine on the country, you shine on 
the town, 

On the palace and cottage alike you look 
down ; 

You shine on the weary, for sweet rest 
sighing, 

You shine on the dead in the churchyard 
lying. 


You peep through the leaves of the 
thickest tree; 
— sometimes, I think, you peep in at 


While sound asleep in my bed I lie: 
Dear Moon, you see all things under 
the sky. 
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BURIED UNDER THE SNOW. 


Loox at this poor man, how earnestly 
he is praying! He is evidently j in some 
great trouble, and 1s asking his Father in 
heaven to help him in his need. 

I think that he is probably a Swiss 
mountaineer, dwelling during the summer 
months in a little chalet on one of the 
snow mountains; and that, having stayed 
there too late in the autumn, anavalanche . 
of snow has descended from the moun- 
tain-top, and buried his cottage beneath 
it. I have heard of a whole family being 
buried in this way under the snow for 
some weeks, with only just one little win- 
dow at the top of the chalet uncovered, 
that let in light and air. 

We do not know whether God will. 
answer his prayer in the way he desires. 
Our prayers cannot change God’s pur- 
poses ; and often what we in our foolish- 
ness pray for is not what God thinks 
best for us. “ Thy will be done” 1s all 


we can then say. 
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THE HIND OR HART, 


~The Hind, or female Deer, is extremely 
careful of its young, and hides its little 
one from all eyes until it is able to take 
care.of itself. There is an allusion to this 
in the Book of Job. The passage runs: 
“ Knowest thou the time when the wild 
goats of the rock bring forth ? or canst 
thou mark when the hinds do calve ?” 

In the picture we have a loving Hind, 
who has just brought her little one from 
the secret cave in which it was born. 

The Bible frequently mentions this 
animal—as, for example, in the Psalms, 
where David, in his longing for God, 
exclaims, “ As the hart panteth after the 
waterbrooks, so panteth my soul after 
Thee, O God.” 

One can imagine the desire of the poor 
hunted Hart fleeing from its pursuers to 
reach the cooling water ; and, just in the 
same way, David, when he wrote this 
Psalm, was pursued by his enemies from 


place to place. 
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THE 


TAKING OF JERUSALEM. 


“QO JerusaLem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent untothee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, 
even asahengathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not! Behold, 
your house 1s left unto you desolate!’ 

How remarkably has this prophecy 
of our Lord's been fulfilled! Soon after 
the Jews had filled up the measure of 
their iniquity by crucifying Christ, Jeru- 
salem endured a terrible siege, and was 
finally taken by the Romans, who put 
young and old to the sword. 

After the Roman power was broken, 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Mos- 
lems. It was to deliver it from them 
that the Crusades were undertaken in the 
Middle Ages. 

' TRe picture represents the second 
taking of Jerusalem by the noble God- 
frey de Bouillon in 208 
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THE DOG. 


Autuoucu the dog is of little use to man 
for food, clothing, or as a beast of burden, 
yet he is one of the most faithful and 
friends that we have among the animals. 
A Dog loves his master, and serves him 
from affection; whereas other animals only 
serve man because they are compelled. 

There aré many kinds of Dog—the 
Sheep-dog being, perhaps, the most in- 
telligent of all. The Dog in the picture 
is a Mastiff—a very fierce Dog, but a 
valuable one for protecting property. 
See how this one eyes the stranger who 
is passing through his master’s fields. 
_ Woe be to’ him if he is there with any 
ill intent. 

Mr. Bell tells a story of a Dog who 
used every morning, at eight o'clock, to 
take a basket to the baker’s, and bring 
it back with a certain number of rolls. 
‘This he did regularly without being told, 
except on Sunday mornings, when he 
never attempted to take the basket. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 


Tuts picture illustrates a story of an 
Elephant who always had a great objec- 
tion to going across a certain bridge. He 
would turn back when he came to 1t, and 
nothing but repeated blows could induce 
him to step upon it. The reason of this 
strange behaviour was at last discovered. 
One day, when his master had as usual 
forced him to go upon it, the bridge sud- 
denly gave way in the middle, and master 
and Elephant were thrown into the river! 
It was thus apparent that the Elephant 
must have examined the state of the 
bridge, and known that it was unsafe for 
him to go upon it. 

The Elephant is the largest and 
strongest animal at present on the earth, 
and yet it is one of the most tractable 
and intelligent. Its trunk serves the same 
purposes as our hands. It can pick upa 
pin with its trunk, or uproot a tree; but 
its principal use is to convey food to its 


mouth. 
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THE CRUSADES, | 


I nave told you that the Crusades were 
undertaken to deliver Jerusalem from the 
power of the Turks, who were then, as 
now, followers of the prophet Mahomet. 

From the earliest times, Christians 
had been accustomed to go to Jerusalem 
to worship at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; but the Turks ill-treated | 
these poor pilgrims, and many returned 
heme telling of the insults that had been 
offered them. Among these was a poor 
monk called ‘ Peter the Hermit,” whose 
preaching so inflamed men’s hearts, that 
at last a Crusade, or war, was proclaimed 
against the Infidels; and all classes— 
from the powerful baron to the poor 
monk—were seized with a desire to take 
nart in this “ Holy War,” as it was 
called. 

There were seven Crusades in all. 
You often see the figure of a Crusader 
on a tomb in an old church. You may 
know it by the legs being crossed. 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 


Joun Bunyan, the author of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress “—a book which you 
have all heard of, and many of you, I 
dare say, have read —vwas a very poor 
man: so poor that, when he was young, 
he used to travel about with his father, 
who was a tinker, in order to gain a little 
money by mending old pots and sauce- 
pans, like the old gipsy tinkers. 

He learnt to read and write, however, 
when he was a boy; for, although they 
were poor, his parents sent him to school, 
and this knowledge afterwards proved of 
the greatest service to him, and not only 
to him, but to us also; for, had he not 
learnt to write, we might never have 
had that beautiful book, “‘ The Pilgrim's 
Progress,’ wherein he has told us of the 
troubles and temptations that the good | 
man, who seeks to follow in the footsteps 
of Jesus, meets with in his path through 
life, and the victory that shall surely be 


his at the last. 
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BUNYAN IN PRISON. 


Joun Bunyan was what was then 
called a “ Nonconformist,’—that 1s, he 
would not conform with the rules of the 
Church of England, but liked to preach 
the Gospel to poor sinners in his own 
way, and to pray for them in his own 
simple, earnest language, instead of using 
the set prayers of the Church. He was, 
in fact, what we now term a “ Dissenter ;” 
and for this reason—and not because of 
any crime that he had committed—he 
was thrown into prison in Bedfordshire, 
where he was kept for more than twelve 
years. 

People in England now are permitted 
to worship God according to their con- 
science; but at the time when Bunyan 
lived, every one was obliged to adopt the 
form of faith prescribed by those who 
were in power in the State, or else they 
were likely to suffer imprisonment like 
poor Bunyan. Sometimes even they were. 


put to death. 
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BUNYAN'S COURAGE. 


“Tue Pilgrim’s Progress” was written 
whilst Bunyan was in prison, and_ the 
writing of it, no doubt, greatly relieved 
the weariness of his time. It wasa great 
grief to him not to be able to preach and 
pray as usual with his little flock ; but he 
tells us, “ Before I went down to Justice, 
J begged of God that 1f I might do more 
good by being at liberty than in prison, 
that then I might be set at liberty; but 
if not, His will be done.” There was no 
terrifying aman like this. “Let the rage © 
and malice of man be never so great, they 
can do no more, ‘he said, “nor go further _ 
than God permits them ;” and when the 
judge ordered him not ‘to preach again 
on penalty of being hanged, he replied, 
“If I were out of prison to-day, I would 
preach the ie again to-morrow by 
the help of God!’ 

In the first picture, we see him taking 
leave of his wife and children ; and in the 


second, he has fallen asleep i in his cell. 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


“Tue Pilgrim's Progress” is what iS 
called an Allegory, a word I'm afraid that 
you will scarcely be able to understand. 
I can explain it to you best, perhaps, by 
saying that an Allegory 1s a story which 
has some deeper meaning than the one 
we at first perceive. When Jesus spoke 
of the Good Shepherd who giveth His 
life for His sheep, you know He meant 
Himself, and also when He told of the 
bridegroom who came at midnight, when 
the virgins slumbered and slept, He spoke 
in Parables, which are much the same as 
Allegories. In like manner, when Bun- 
yan tells of his Pilgrim setting forth from 
the City of Destruction, and knocking at 
the wicket-gate, he means the poor sinner 
leaving the wickedness of his former ways, 
and knocking at the gate of Mercy, which 
Christ has promised shall be opened un- 
to all who knock. In the picture we see 
Christian telling his wife and children of 
his intention to go on Pilgrimage. 
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CHRISTIAN KNOCKING AT 
THE GATE. 


Arter Christian had left the City of 
Destruction, and his neighbour Obsti- 
nate had gone away, he fell, we are told, 
into the Slough of Despond. In this 
terrible mire he struggled for some time, 
and would have sunk, by reason of the 
burden on his back, but that a man, 
named Help, came and drew him out. 
“So in the process of time Christian got 
up to the gate, over which was written, 
‘Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you. You know who spoke those 
blessed words; and poor Christian took 
courage when he read them, and knocked 
more than once or twice, saying, 


“May I now enter here ? Will He within, 
Open to sorry me, though I have been 
An undeserving rebel? Then shall I 
N ot fail to sing His lasting praise on high, " 


Then a grave person named “ Good- 
will” opened the gate and let him in. 
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CHRISTIAN’S BURDEN. 


But although Christian was admitted 
by Goodwill at the wicket- -gate, and was 
set in the straight and narrow way that 
leadeth to eternal life, yet he was still bur- 
dened with the heavy load at his back— 
the load of his sins, of which he could not 
getrid. He asked Goodwill if he could 
not help him off with it; but Goodwill 
told him he must bear it until he came to 
the place of deliverance, where it would 
fall off of itself. ‘Accordingly one day, 
as he was journeying along, he came to 
a place where stood a Cross, and a little 
below there was a tomb, and “I saw in 
my dream, says Bunyan, “that just as 
Christian came up with the Cross, his 
burden loosed from off his shoulders, 
and fell from off his back, and began 
to tumble, and so dank anedk to do, till it 
came to the mouth of the tomb, where it 
fell in, and I saw it no more.” Three 
shining ones then came up to Christian, 
and said, “ Thy sins bas forgiven thee.” 
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THE HILL OF DIFFICULTY. 


It was well that Christian had got rid 
of his burden of sins before he came to 
the Hill of Difficulty, for that was a 
terrible hill to climb. The narrow path 
that he was following led straight up 
the hill, so— although there were two 
other paths at the bottom of it—he de- 
termined not to turn aside, thinking it 

“ Better, though difficult, the right way to go, 

Than wrong, though easy, where the end is woe.” 

About half-way up the hill, there was 
an arbour for weary travellers to rest 
themselves ; and here Christian sat down 
and began to read the roll of writing that 
one of the shining ones he had met with 
at the Cross had given him. After awhile 
he fell asleep, and his roll fell out of his 
hand. When he woke up again it was 
almost night, and he journeyed on in great 
haste, not perceiving that he had lost his 
roll. At last, feeling in his bosom for it, 
he found it gone, and he had to go all 
the way back to hind it. 
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VANITY FAIR. 


Arter this Christian journeyed on and 
on, meeting with very strange adventures. 
At one time he came to the Beautiful 
House, where dwelt the maidens Discre- 
tion, Prudence, Piety, and Charity, who 
instructed him in many things; at another 
he had a fearful fight with Apollyon; and 
at another, his way took him through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. When 
he had got safely through this dangerous 
valley, he overtook a pilgrim whose name 
was Faithful, and the two continued their 
journey together until they came toa great 
town, the name of which was Vanity. In 
this town there was a Fair, which was kept 
up all the year round. When the Pilgrims 
entered this Fair, all the people mocked at 
them, saying, “ What will ye buy?” To 
which they answered, “We buy the truth, 
—an article which was not often asked for 
in Vanity Fair. So the wicked people 
were angry, and put Faithful to death, 
and threw Christian into prison. 
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GIANT DESPAIR. 


CurisTIAN escaped this time from the 
rage of his enemies, and went forth from 
Vanity Fair witha pilgrim named Hope- 
ful, who greatly cheered and comforted 
him; but, after a while, they got out of 
their path, and fell into the hands of the 
great Giant Despair, who cast them into 
one of the dungeons of his castle, where 
they lay for some time in the most dole- 
ful state. At last, Christian thought of 
a key that he had, named “ Promise,” 
and with this he opened the door of the 
dungeon, and they got away. 

So they journeyed on and on, until 
they came to the deep river that sepa- 
rated them from the Celestial City. 

By this river Bunyan meant Death— 
the river that all must pass before they 
reach the City of God. This river passed, 
“T saw in my dream, says Bunyan, “ that 
these two men went in at the gate; and 
it was said unto them, ‘ Enter ye into the 
joy of a Lord. ” 
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SECOND PART OF “THE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


Every one liked “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ very much. More than a hun- 
dred thousand copies of it were sold in 
Bunyan’s life-time, and it was translated 
into several foreign languages. It was 
read in palaces and cottages, by rich and 
poor, young and old; and even now, when 
we have so many more books than people 
had at. that time, it still retains its charm. 

The success of “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ encouraged Bunyan, after he had 
got out of prison, to write a Second Part 
to it, wherein he tells us of the adventures 
of Christiana, the wife of Christian, who 
also went on pilgrimage with her boys. 
She was very unhappy after her husband 
had passed over the river, and reproached 
herself that she had not set out with him 
as he had desired; but at last she deter- 
mined to follow him, hoping that she 
and her children might also arrive at the 
Celestial City. 
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CHRISTIANA AND HER 
CHILDREN MOUNT THE 
HILL DIFFICULTY. | 


So Christiana and her four children, 
and Mercy, a young maiden who was re- 
solved to accompany her, set forth from 
the City of Destruction, and knocked at 
the wicket-gate in the same way as Chris- 
tian had done before’ them. And the 
keeper of the gate opened it, and took 
her in, and the children also, for it was 
He who said, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” 

Thus they went on until they came to 
the Hill Difficulty; but they had not so 
much trouble in getting up as poor Chris- 
tian, for they had Mr. Greatheart to help 
them, who, when the little ones were 
tired, gave them his hand, and encouraged 
them on, until they got to the arbour, 
where they all sat down to rest. After 
this, they came toa place where lions stood 
in the way, and the women and children 


fell back in great fear. 
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GIANT GRIM. 


Mr. GreaTHEaRT went forward and 
drew his sword to kill the lions; but 
suddenly there appeared a horrible giant, 
whose name was Grim or Bloodyman, 
because of the number of pilgrims whom 
he had slain. ‘“ What is the cause of your 
coming hither ?” demanded Grim. 

‘These women and children are going 
on pilgrimage, answered Greatheart, “and 
this is the way they must go; and go it 
they shall, in spite of thee and thy lions.” 

Whereupon Greatheart gave the giant 
a downright blow, and brought him upon 
his knees, and, with the next blow, he 
cut off an arm. Then did the giant roar 
so furiously, that his voice frighted the 
women, yet they were glad to see him 
sprawling on the ground. Now the lions 
were chained, and so of themselves could 
do nothing; so when old Grim was dead, 
Greatheart said to the pilgrims, “Come 
now, and follow me, and no hurt shall 


happen to you.” 
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PUSSYS SORROW. 


Tue poor old Pussy that you see in 
the picture had been saved from drown- 
ing when she was a little kitten by a kind- 
hearted little girl, who took her home and 
made a great pet of her. The little girl 
grew into a young lady, and the kitten 
grew into a sober Pussy; but they still 
continued very fond of each other. At 
last, one day God sent His Death Angel 
to fetch Pussy’s loving mistress away ; 
and her fair young body was laid in the 
churchyard, and all her friends mourned 
for her loss—none more, perhaps, than 
the Pussy that she once had saved from 
drowning, who would not drink a drop 
of milk given her by any other hand, and 
wandered from room to room, looking 
everywhere for her mistress, and moaning 
piteously. One evening she strayed away, 
and nothing was seen of her for several _ 
_ days, when some one at length found her 
lying on her mistress's grave, from which 


she would not stir. She died ina few days. 
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LUCY HUTCHINSON AND 
THE WOUNDED ROYALIST. 


Tuere has been a fierce battle between 
the Roundheads and the Royalists, and 
Cromwell's brave Ironsides have defeated 
and driven back the Stuart King and his 
army. But, although Roundheads and 
Cavaliers are bitter foes, this does not pre- 
vent the kind Puritan dames and damsels 
from attending to the wounds of the Royal- 
ists, who are brought in from the field of 
battle. ‘he lady whom you see binding 
up the arm of the handsome Royalist in 
the picture is Lucy Hutchinson, who, 
when some fanatic Roundhead told her 
‘that his soul abhorred to see her show 
this favour to the enemies of God,’ re- 
plied, “that she did her duty to them as 
fellow-creatures, not as enemies. Lucy 
Hutchinson was the wife of the brave 
Colonel Hutchinson, and she has written 


a most interesting life of her husband, - 


which gives us many details of those 
stirring times. 
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WHAT IS STEAM? 


“Ou, Mary! look what a quantity of 
- steam is coming out of the spout of the 
kettle,” said little Johnny. 

“IT do not see any steam; and I dont 
think you can, Johnny,” said his big 
brother George, who was pouring out the 
water for Mary. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” insisted Johnny. 

“Dont be too sure. The white cloud 
that you see around the spout of the tea- 
kettle is not steam, but only vapour, just 
like the clouds in the sky. The real steam 
is a gas that is quite invisible, and a great 
deal hotter than even boiling water. As 
soon, however, as it comes into the cold 
air, it turns into vapour such as you see 
now. But haveyou never noticed, Johnny, 
- that when a kettle 1s boiling, there is a 
little space between the vapour and the 
spout of the kettle? That little space is 
filled with true steam; and I should ad- 
vise you not to put your finger in it, for it 
would burn you worse than boiling water.” 
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VICTORS GROOM. 


A GENTLEMAN once had a dog and a 
horse that were greatly attached to each 
other, as well as to their master. They 
lived in the stable together, and it was 
evident that each understood the others © 
language, for when the horse neighed 
the dog barked an answer, and when 
the dog barked the horse neighed in 
return. When their master wanted to 
go out riding, he had no need to tell his 
groom to bring his horse from the stable, 
for he had only to say “ Prince’—that 
was the name of the dog—*“ go and fetch 
Victor, and Prince would bound off to 
the stable, drag down the saddle by way 
of telling the groom what to do; and 
then as soon as Victor was saddled and 
bridled, he would take hold of his bear- 
ing-rein, and lead him up to the front 
door of the house for his master to mount. 
Then horse, and dog, and master would 
set out for a good gallop, to the great 
delight of all three. 
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TIT FOR TAT, OR GOOD 
| FOR EVIL? 


Wuat is making that Cock and his 
Hens so angry? Why, several times 
when surly old Canus had left a titbit of 
meat in the corner of his kennel to eat at 
another time, Mr. Chanticleer and his 
dames got in and stole it; so now, in re- 
venge, Canus has stolen the can in which 
the farmer's wife keeps the food for her 
poultry. The Cock is protesting loudly 
against this outrage, but the dog enjoys 
the joke of giving tit for tat. 

One cannot, indeed, expect animals to 
have learnt the great Christian lesson of 
returning good for evil, when we are so 
slow in practising it. How difficult it is, 
when any one has done us an injury, to 
do a kindness in return! yet this is what 
Christ taught; and, dear children, re- 
member, when you say, “I will do this 
to him, because he did that to me, you 


are indulging in the heathen feeling of — 


revenge, rather than obeying Christ. 
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“STAY YOUR HAN D!" 


Axas! what angry passions are here 
manifest ! How sad it'1s to think that, 
ever since the days of Cain, God's beau- 
tiful earth has been stained by the vindic- 
tive anger of man against man. 

“He is my-slave: cannot I do as I 
like with him ?” says the brutal savage in 
the picture to the man who stays his arm 
from murdering the poor black wretch 
who is cowering at his feet. 

“Hels your brother,” replies the brave 
mediator, “and if you murder him, the 
brand of Cain will be upon you. It is 
not the difference of a few shades fairer 
or darker of skin that makes one man 
better or worse than another. We are all 
God’s children, and it is according as our 
souls—and not our skins—are black or 
white, that we stand or fall in His sight. 
Beware lest you stain your soul with a 
crime of a far darker hue than that poor 
savage; for of you also it will be asked, 
some day, “Where is thy brother ?’” 
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